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appointing as those of the Bodleian Agreement, the Star Chamber
Decree, and the several Licensing Acts.1
For these reasons, in 1724, William Reading, Librarian of
Sion College, estimated the pecuniary value of the privilege to
the College at five pounds a year.2 An examination of the contents
of Reading's Catalogue* showed that the 740 articles received in
the fourteen years following on the passing of the Act of 1709, an
average of slightly over one article a week, consisted chiefly of
poems, sermons, pamphlets, broadsides and occasional sheets of
music. In fact, so trivial were the majority of these publications
that they seemed scarcely worth the cost of binding, except to a
library which was in duty bound to preserve everything received
from the printers under the Act.4
Sion College, doubtless by reason of its proximity to Station-
ers' Hall, received, so the records tell us, batches of books from
the Company twice yearly. The Universities of Oxford and
Cambridge also received their copies at about the same rate.
Nevertheless, great dissatisfaction prevailed at Oxford over the
feeble results of the Act, The fact that no London agents had been
appointed was described as the cause. So in the London Gazette of
15 October 1726 appeared an advertisement stating that the Bod-
leian Curators had appointed the London booksellers William
and John Innys as their London agents. Messrs Innys were to col-
lect the copies delivered by the printers at Stationers' Hall for the
Bodleian, and were to forward the copies to Oxford. The Curators
also intimated in this advertisement that they intended to prose-
cute any London printer, or the Warehouse Keeper of the Station-
ers' Company, for any delinquency in delivery of the copies.5 The
warning was, however, disregarded by the publishing trade.
Despite these facts, and although the right was very often ir-
regularly enforced and complied with, the copyright privilege
obviously gave some degree of notoriety and prestige to the
libraries so favoured, besides helping them to eke out their
slender book funds.
1 From 1700-56 the yearly average of new works published (excluding
pamphlets and tracts) was ninety-three. Tiraperley's Encyc. of Lit. and Typos.
Anecdote, 1842, p. 697.
*  W. Reading, Ancient and present State of Sion College, 1724, p. 38.
1 B&Hothccae Cleri Londintnsis in Collegia Sionensi Catalogue, 1724.
*  B. H. Pearce, Sftm College and Library, 1913, p. 284.
*  For this Advertisement in full see post, pp. 301-2.